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T must be confessed that the results of the interview between 
| the President, Mr. Mitchell and the coal operators do not 
cast much credit upon the intelligence of the operators. It 
was presumed by the public, and, probably, by Mr. Roosevelt, 
that the operators, after hearing what Mr. Mitchell had to say, 
would present a reply to his proposals. Instead of this, there 
is, practically, no evidence that they even listened to what he 
said, much less gave it any rational consideration. If, instead 
of composing rambling denunciations of anarchy in general, 
and extolling their own virtue in standing up for the principle 
of freedom of labor, they had attended to Mr. Mitchell’s words, 
they would have seen that he was making them and the country 
a straightforward and unequivocal offer of everything that they 
represent themselves as contending for, in his proposition to 
leave all the points at issue to the President, or to commission- 
ers appointed by him, the award to be binding on all parties. 
The operators say that they are fighting for the right of non- 
union men to work in the mines without molestation. It is in- 
conceivable that the President, or any commissioners appointed 
by him, would deny that right, so that an acceptance of Mr. 
Mitchell’s offer would at once have accomplished the object for 
which, as the operators say, they are sacrificing themselves and 
other people. The only other points, apparently, which would 
come before the commissioners would be those relating to wages 
and “improved environment,” and it is safe to say that neither 
President Roosevelt nor any commissioners of his choosing 
would be unreasonable in regard to them. The lying, in re- 
gard to these matters, is at present something frightful, the 
miners declaring that they are compelled to live in abject 
misery, on incomes of forty or fifty dollars a month, while the 
operators affirm that the average miner earns about three dol- 
lars and a half in five hours of every day, and invests his sur- 
plus income in real-estate and savings-bank deposits; but any 
commission with common-sense would soon ascertain the facts, 
and if it found that undeserved misery really existed, and could 
be cured by a reasonable increase of wages, the whole American 
people would approve an award providing for such increase. 


HE trouble about coming to an agreement seems to have 
been that the operators present at the meeting were so 
blinded by their private prejudices that they could not 
even see their own interest, much less that of their men and 
the public. The idea of combining all the anthracite miners 
into one organization, which appears to the public quite as 
legitimate as a combination of the operators, seemed to work 
on their feelings as the shaking of a red rag does on those of a 
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bull; while their grief and despair on account of the violent 
acts committed by the striking miners, which Mr. Mitchell 
probably deprecates as much as they do, prevented them, 
apparently, from listening to a proposition which would imme- 
diately put a stop to such violent acts, without endangering 
any of the objects which they profess to cherish. If we 
imagine Grant, at Appomattox, driving off the messengers who 
brought him Lee’s flag of truce on the ground that his “ princi- 
ples” would not allow him to have anything to do with a rep- 
resentative of secession, or to enter into any negotiations so long 
as “violence ” continued in the South; and that, rather than 
accept the sword of such an odious person, he would continue 
fighting until the last man on both sides had fallen, we shall 
have a good illustration of the attitude which the operators 
seem to have thought fit to assume before the President and 
the public. It isnot difficult to imagine what military fate 
would await a general who carried on negotiations in this 
spirit; and it is possible that the stockholders of the coal roads, 
which are now not earning their operating expenses, may solve 
the great problem by putting in charge of their property men 
who can comprehend an opportunity when it is offered them. 


T is one of the weaknesses of trusts, a weakness which has 
already proved fatal to some, and is likely to bring about the 
ruin, or, at least, the dissolution, of many others, that they 

almost completely eliminate the personal initiative, and the 
quick decision in taking advantage of favorable circumstances, 
on which business success depends. A single operator, trained 
to foresee the consequences of every movement affecting his 
business, responsible only to himself, and enjoying full authority 
to decide all questions as he may see fit, without explaining his 
reasons to anybody, would, if of ordinary intelligence, have 
closed with Mr. Mitchell’s proposition on the spot; but with 
a number of officials, of equal authority, and bound by agree- 
ment to act together, the sense of responsibility in each is so 
slight, and the difficulty of getting them all to comprehend any 
proposed action is so great, that anything like a rapid act of 
intelligence is not to be expected from them; and, unless they 
act simply as unquestioning instruments in the hand of some 
one person of preéminent ability, which very rarely happens, 
they soon fall into the habit of dull obstructiveness which is so 
marked a characteristic of trust administration, and which was 
so strikingly displayed at the Roosevelt interview. Ultimately, 
this sort of management generally comes to grief, in business 
matters, before the competition of individual alertness and 
decision; but neither the public nor the stockholders in the 
coal roads can wait until circumstances have taught their 
officials to reply to an advantageous business proposition by 
something else than discourses on their services in the Civil 
War, and the sooner the people who own the property which 
is being sacrificed take the control of it, the better it will be 
for everybody. 





HE engineering world, which, in Germany, includes the 
architectural world, laments the death of James Hobrecht, 
one of the most famous of modern engineers, and the 

author of the Berlin sewerage system, in many respects the best 
ever devised for a great city. More than forty years ago, the 
municipal government of Berlin sent an engineer Commissioner 
to England and France, to study the most improved drainage 
systems of inland cities, with a view to their application to the 
needs of Berlin, and with this Commissioner was sent James 
Hobrecht, then a young architect, as assistant. Hobrecht was 
a skilful draughtsman, and his sketches served, after the return 
of the party, to illustrate the report of the Commissioner on 
the “ Drainage of Berlin.” ‘The Commissioner, Wiebe, was, 
as a result of his investigations, charged with the preparation 
of a plan for the sewerage of the city; and, according to the 
practice then in vogue, he drew up ascheme by which the little 
river Spree was made to receive all the drainage of what, even 
then, was a city of five hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Hobrecht, more far-seeing, appreciated the difficulties which 
would result from loading a little fresh-water stream, far from 
the sea, with the sewage of a great and growing city, and 
made up his mind that the only successful method of disposal 
must be sought in some form of irrigation, for which the flat, 
sandy plain surrounding the city afforded certain advantages. 
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Although Milan and Edinburgh had practised sewage irriga- 
tion on a small scale for some years, no great city had yet 
attempted it; and all Hobrecht’s enthusiasm and force of char- 
acter were required to persuade the Berlin authorities of its 
practicability. The plan of Wiebe, for pouring a flood of sew- 
age into the Spree, was, however, set aside in the meanwhile, 
and it was finally decided to adopt, in general, the project that 
Hobrecht advocated. Fortunately, this project was a compre- 
hensive one, and, although Berlin has now nearly two million 
inhabitants, and certain details of the system have been modi- 
fied in extending it, the irrigation-fields still dispose of the 
drainage satisfactorily. At this time, when nearly every great 
city in Europe has adopted the irrigation system, it is hard to 
realize the difficulties under which the young German architect 
labored in bringing the municipal authorities, as well as the 
people of the city, to the comprehension and appreciation of 
his views. Fortunately, he was endowed by nature with great 
courage and perseverance, and be enjoyed, in addition, that 
confidence and support of his fellow engineers and architects 
which is so precious to the professional man, and which the 
German architects and engineers bestow upon each other 80 
generously and intelligently. ‘The architects, in particular, 
who always considered him as one of themselves, although his 
work was rather engineering than architectural, made him a 
Director of the Berlin Architectural Society, and, for many 
years, enjoyed his counsel and sympathy as much, ao doubt, as 
he did theirs. After his great work at Berlin was complete, he 
was immediately called to carry out similar undertakings else- 
where, and Moscow, Tokio, Cairo and Alexandria, besides 
Stettin and Darmstadt, owe to him their drainage systems. 





to which it is practicable to turn and polish granite columns 

in this country. In the new Episcopal Cathedral in New 
York, provision is made for eight columns, the shafts of which, 
of polished granite, are fifty-four feet long, and six feet in 
diameter. There seems to be no difficulty in getting these 
shafts as monoliths out of the quarry; but, in order to polish 
them, they must be put in a lathe, and, after several years’ 
trial, the contractor, Mr. John Pierce, has come to the conclu- 
sion that it is impracticable, with any machinery now in use, 
to support the columns in such a way that they will not break, 
from their own weight, while being turned. The turning itself 
presents no great difficulty, as lathes capable of turning a can- 
non sixty feet long have been for many years in use; buta 
cannon needs little or no support in the middle while being 
turned, whereas a granite cylinder, nine diameters long, sup- 
ported only at the ends, cannot be depended upon to sustain its 
own weight. If it were possib'e to rest the middle portion on 
a support of some kind, the strain would be greatly diminished, 
but, in the natere of things, it is impracticable to give a stone, 
which is comparatively rough when put into the lathe, a firm 
support of this sort. The Trustees of the Cathedral, on being 
informed of the circumstances, have authorized the making of 
these shafts in two pieces, one thirty-six feet long, and the 
other eighteen. Only three of the columns are as yet ordered, 
the intention being to erect them by subscription, as memorials 
of distinguished persons. They cost about sixteen thousand 
dollars each, so that they do not form a very expensive monu- 
ment, and it would be difficult to devise a more effective one 
for the money. 


Fi wo wii nis will be interested to learn the limit of size 





HE National Arts Club, of New York, repeats its invita- 
i! tion to all persons interested to join in its contribution 

toward the rebuilding of the Venetian Campanile. About 
six hundred dollars was subscribed among members of the 
Club immediately after the catastrophe, and, as the Syndic of 
Venice, Count Grimani, has assured the Club that its contri- 
bution will be received with “the heartfelt thanks” of the 
city of Venice for its interest and sympathy, the Committee of 
the Club feels justified in again inviting all Americans who 
would like to be associated with the gift to send contributions, 
of any size, to its Treasurer, Mr. Spencer Trask, 27 Pine 
Street, New York. 





HE timber lands of the Northwest, which, a few years ago, 
were supposed to be practically inexhaustible, have fallen 
mostly into the hands of syndicates of speculators, who, as 

they now control the supply of lumber, have raised prices very 
materially; and the people of the Pacific Coast will have to 
pay the advance. Undoubtedly, in California and Oregon, as 


in Minnesota, lowaand other Western States, the result of the 


increase in prices will be to excite a popular demand for the re- 
peal of the duties on lumber; but, even with Canadian lumber 
admitted free, the cost of timber building is likely to rise, with 
occasional fluctuations, until construction with more substantial 
materials becomes the rule here, even in country districts, as it 
is everywhere in Europe except in the forest districts. That 
the art of architecture will gain by the change there can hardly 
be any question. Our wooden houses are well planned, con- 
venient, neat, and occasionally picturesque, but they rarely 
have anything of real fine-art about them, and age and decay, 
instead of making them more beautiful, as is often the case 
with stone buildings, and sometimes with those of brick and 
terra-cotta, give them a peculiarly repulsive meanness. It is 
curious that, with all our boasted science, our facilities for 
transportation, and our unrivalled cements, it seems to be im- 
possible for us to approach the perfection of construction of, let 
us say, the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Most architects 
are familiar with the Hétel Cluny, in Paris, whose perfection 
of material and workmanship, after exposure to the elements 
for four hundred years, puts to shame the cracked and dis- 
located masonry, the leaning and crooked walls, and the open 
joints, of almost all our most costly buildings. The experi- 
enced eye of the architect shows him, as he passes through our 
city streets, that very few of the structures that he sees there 
will reach their one-hundredth birthday, without practical 
rebuilding, much less their four-hundredth. 


T is common to excuse these imperfections of modern con- 
struction by saying that modern requirements demand a 
haste in building which is incompatible with solidity, and 

that, as American cities are, practically, rebuilt at least once in 
fifty years, it is not necessary to spend time and money in as- 
suring the indefinite duration of a structure which, in half a 
century, at most, will be removed as an obsolete and valueless 
incumbrance to the ground. ‘There is, of course, much truth 
in this, but the artist, if not the economist, finds difficulty in 
reconciling himself to the idea that his work will, perhaps 
within his own lifetime, be torn down, and consigned to the 
dump-heap, to make room for that of some more “ up-to-date ” 
person; and it is not impossible that we may find, as artistic 
feeling grows more general in this country, the best work de- 
voted to comparatively unpretending structures. 





J HE Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway has put in 
effect this summer a system of reduced-rate tickets which 
deserves imitation here. As this road connects Paris not 

only with the Mediterranean, but with Geneva and the moun- 
tain regions of Switzerland, it offers great attractions for 
people who wish to take their families to some pleasant seaside 
or mountain resort for the summer ; and the railway company 
has undertaken to encourage the Parisians to give their fami- 
lies this pleasure by offering family tickets, available from the 
fifteenth of July to the first of November, between Paris and 
any station on the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean system, at 
a reduced rate. The rate, for a family of three, going and 
returning, is equivalent to the price of five single tickets; that 
is, two of the family pay full fare both ways, while the third 
pays half fare. For a family of four or more, the price is 
again reduced, each person beyond the third paying one-half 
of the regular fare one way, or one-quarter of the full rate; so 
that a family of nine persons, for example, pays only four full 
fares. The well-to-do French are so fond of family trips that 
an arrangement of this kind is likely to be very popular; and 
the railway company adds to its attractions by providing that 
any one or more of the persons included in a “collective 
ticket” of this kind, on presenting a certificate which is fur- 
nished, on request, with the ticket, shall be entitled to travel 
between Paris and the destination named in the collective 
ticket, at any time while it remains in force, for one-half the 
regular fare; the object of this being, of course, to permit 
fathers of families, uncles or elder brothers, to attend to their 
affairs in Paris, or to make business visits, without too great 
expense. ‘To make sure that these family tickets are used for 
the intended purpose, they are issued only between Paris and 
stations at a distance of two hundred miles or more; but, in 
order that prudent fathers of families may economize in their 
own travelling, without obliging their wives and children to 
journey uncomfortably, a person who takes a first-class “ col- 
lective ticket” for his family may, after he has installed them 
comfortably in their seashore or mountain hotel, travel back 
and forth alone at half second-class fare. 
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RELATIVE PERMANENCE OF STEEL AND MASONRY 
CONSTRUCTION.!? — I. 


ORMAL papers, prepared with deliberation for delivery before 
an audience, or for publication in a periodical, are very excel- 
lent and desirable means for imparting information, but it is 

questionable whether, for the giving of information in an impressive 
and memorable form, they equal the more accidental method of viva 
voce discussion. 

It is this belief that leads us to quote at length the discussion that 
our fellow-professionals the members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers recently held on the ever-interesting topic of the 
lasting qualities of modern methods of construction. 


Cuarves G. Darraca, M. Am. Soc. C. E.— The speaker ap- 
proaches this subject with some trepidation, as it is worthy of higher 
talent than he possesses. 

To deal with the subject properly, there should be not only dis- 
cussion, but contention and consultation, so that it may not be re- 
corded among the dead by the epitaph which heads our publications : 
“ This Society is not responsible, as a body, for the facts and opin- 
ions advanced in any of its pulications.” 

The speaker would suggest that the subject be amended so as to 
read, “Is Metallic Construction, or the Combination of Metal and 
Cement Concrete, susceptible of being made as Permanent a Build- 
ing Material as Masonry?” 

Many years ago, the ia Julius W. Adams, then President of the 
Society, suggested to the speaker that it was preéminently the bus- 
iness of the engineer to adapt the motif of his construction to the 
genius of the locality in which his field of operations lay. This is, in 
fact, the chief business of the engineer, and is using the best and 
cheapest means for the end to be attained. 

It must not be forgotten, however, in making comparisons, that the 
best materials may be manipulated so as to produce inferior results, 
and the proper use of materials in composite engineering construc- 
tion is as absolutely necessary as in the domestic arts, which please 
our palates, for it is well known that the cook can either spoil the 
pie or make the pudding. 

Before determining upon a method of construction, there should 
be considered, not only the first cost, but also the expense of mainte- 
nance. ‘The ease of inspection during erection should also be con- 
sidered, as well as the adaptability of the material to obtain the most 
economical results. 

A knowledge of the relative strength of the various materials, and 
also of the causes for deterioration and decay, should be attained. 
With this knowledge the problems will reduce themselves to some 
degree of simplicity. This knowledge can then be supplemented by 
observation and experiment, so that there need be no reason to fear 
results. Knowing the disease, the remedy therefor can be obtained. 

The idea that masonry is the sine qua non of all permanent con- 
struction seems to the speaker to be without foundation. Permanence 
of masonry construction depends, not only upon proper design, but 
also upon perfect workmanship. All who have had any experience 
in construction know well that the most trying and difficult task of 
the engineer is to have masonry properly erected. In masonry 
construction, dependence must be placed upon the physical value of 
the stone, sand and cement. ‘The stone, being a natural product, 
may or may not have that degree of permanence expected by the 
engineer, and, to meet this contingency, a large factor of safety is 
generally introduced in the calculations for masonry construction. 
Also, in many cases, where masonry is ‘used, it is impossible to de- 
sign the structure so that the economical quantities of material to 
meet necessary requirements can be used. 

As has been intimated, masonry, as well as metallic construction, 
may be subject to deterioration and decay. 

In using metallic construction, it is possible to calculate the stress 
upon the structure with a far greater degree of accuracy than can be 
applied to a masonry structure; consequently, the factor of igno- 
rance can be reduced and the quantity ot material used be nearer to 
that which is theoretically required. Inspection during construction 
and erection, and after completion, is more convenient, and, knowing 
the causes for deterioration, the necessary remedies and protection 
may be readily applied. 

The use of concrete, or artificial stone, appeals to the speaker with 
much force. By its use artificial stone of equal value throughout the 
entire content can be obtained, and that value can be determined in 
direct accordance with the material of which it is made; so that the 
composition of the artificial stone can be adapted directly to the use 
for which it is intended. The cost of construction for equal values 
in artificial stone is generally much less than if natural stone were 
used. 

Artificial stone, or concrete, forms a protection against the usual 
deterioration of metallic construction by atmospheric influence. 

The logical conclusion seems to be that the best method of construc- 
tion would be composite, using artificial stone and metal. Artificial 
stone, or concrete, not only forms a protection for the metal, but adds 
its value in resisting stress, and, except in subterranean and sub- 
aqueous structures the deterioration of metal encased in cement- 
concrete of proper composition may be disregarded. 

There are many examples of structural metallic work encased in 





‘An Informal Diseussion at the Annual Convention, May 21, 1902, of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and printed in the Society’s Proceedings 
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concrete where no deterioration is shown, even from ancient times. 
The modern system of iron construction encased in concrete or brick 
masonry, used in high office-buildings, shows that, when properly 
constructed, there is no observabie deterioration in the metallic work. 
The Drexel Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, was 
constructed in the years 1886-87. The speaker has removed por- 
tions of the ironwork in that building, and could see no deterioration 
whatever. 

In the year 1891, the speaker made a cement floor and walk over 
a pipe-tunnel, the upper surface of which was exposed to all atmos- 
pheric influences. This floor was of cement concrete, about 4 inches 
in thickness, and had a span of about 5 feet. It was reénforced by 
bands of ordinary chicken-wire fencing, 16 inches in width, laid 
across the tunnel and spaced 16 inches apart. A bed of mortar, 
composed of cement and sand, about 1 inch thick, was laid upon a 
horizontal plank centre, and brought up flush with the top of the 
side-walls of the tunnel. Over this mortar the chicken-wire was laid, 
extending over the side-walls. The cement-concrete floor, 3 inches 
in depth, was laid upon this chicken-wire, and finished, the walk 
being about 7 feet wide. Although this walk has been in use for 
eleven years, no deterioration is apparent, nor has there ever been 
any leakage, ev’n during the most severe storms. 

In relation to this, attention is called to what the speaker considers 
faulty construction. The concrete floors of most office-buildings are 
of cement and ashes or cinders. The resultant concrete is not imper- 
vious. The large quantity of water used in construction is retained 
within the exterior skins of these floors for a long period, and, no 
doubt, is a detriment to the metallic construction of the floors. 

In the year 1884, the speaker constructed a water-works well at 
Redbank, N..J. This well was some 15 feet in interior diameter, and 
was sunk from the surface of the ground to a depth of about 60 feet. 
The lower half, or 30 feet, was below the ocean level, and the entire 
well, to within 5 feet of the surface of the ground, was under the 
ground-water level. The water arose in the well to within 8 feet of 
the surface of the ground, so that the well-casing, 20 inches in thick- 
ness, constructed of hard brick laid in Portland-cemeat mortar, was 
continually in contact with water on both sides, and at times, even 
during construction, was under a pressure from the outside of more 
than 40 feet. 

For reénforcing the brick shell during sinking, J-inch iron rods were 
extended from the cutting-curb upward through the masonry ; and, 
at intervals of about 6 feet, large wrought-iron washers were placed 
over the rods and extended around the entire circumference of the 
well-casing. This construction was adopted to reénforce the green 
masonry of the casing during the operation of sinking. It would be 
interesting to examine this ironwork for the purposes of discussing 
this subject. 

In the speaker's opinion, the hue and cry raised in relation to a 
properly constructed iron skeleton, in modern high buildings, is 
without foundation. 

In buildings where the ironwork is concealed within fireproofing 
or concrete, there is little reason to suppose that any deterioration 
takes place, and the speaker will venture to state that, if the temper- 
ature and the humidity of the atmosphere immediately adjacent to 
the metallic structural work were observed and recorded, there would 
be found but little, if any, difference throughout the year. . 

Greater care, and concrete richer in cement, should be used for 
subterranean and subaqueous composite construction, and, in some 
cases, it would be advisable to use an asphaltic concrete, so as to ab- 
solutely prevent the possibility of any moisture coming in contact 
with the metal. 

The numerous cases of electrolysis in subterranean metallic pipes 
suggest a criticism which has not as yet been presented to the 
speaker. Is it not possible that, in subterranean and subaqueous 
work, metal, even when constructed in cement concrete, may be sub- 
ject to electrolysis similar to that experienced in metallic water and 
gas pipes? The speaker is of the opinion that all such subaqueous 
and subterranean constructions should be laid, as heretofore indi- 
cated, in an asphaltic concrete, and efforts should be made to force 
our legislators to pass laws preventing the use of the ground for an 
omnibus commercial electrical conductor. 

We can also substitute for cast and wrought iron pipes a cheaper 
and more permanent conduit, constructed under the composite sys- 
tem. The capacity of metallic water-pipes is materially diminished 
by the formation of nodules on their interior surfaces, and, with some 
waters, the life of iron pipes is merely a question of a very few 
years. 

Composite pipes, constructed of concrete reénforced by metal, can 
be constructed so as to have the necessary strength without the loss 
of conductivity due to the metal nodules, and it is not necessary that 
the concrete of which they are composed should be of such richness 
as to absolutely prevent at first the transmission of moisture, except 
when the liquid conducted is free from suspended matter. Conduits 
carrying either turbid water or sewage soon fill up the pores in the 
concrete, and make it impervious. 

In 1894, the speaker constructed a septic tank for the Insane Asy- 
lum at Wernersville, Pa. The diameter of the tank was 25 feet, and 
the depth of water was 14 feet. The well was constructed of hard 
brick, laid in Portland-cement mortar, and had a maximum thickness 
of 21 inches. There was an inside coating of plaster, }-inch thick, 
made of equal parts of Portland-cement and sharp sand. Tests 
were made through a period of ten weeks, at the end of which time 
masonry was practically impervious. 
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There is a paucity of experimental knowledge as to the strength 
of composite construction ; the field is wide, of great importance, and 
deserves the attention and study of the members of our profession. 

Before closing, the speaker would suggest that further experiment 
be instituted as to the possibility of making a metallic weld, to avoid 
as much as possible the use of bolts and rivets. He is aware that the 
electric weld does not give a resultant value of 100 per cent, but he 
is of the opinion that the Society would be gratified with a knowledge 
of the best results so far obtained. 


EvGEene W. Stern, M. Am. Soc. C. E. — Discussing this question 
from the standpoint vf the protection of iron-and-steel construction 
in buildings, the experience of the speaker is that iron does rust in 
buildings. That is, it rusts unless properly protected. Therefore, it 
is a very important question to determine what kind of protection 
it needs to prevent this, under different conditions of exposure. 

In the interior of buildings, where there is no chance of moisture 
or acids attacking the iron, and where it is usually surrounded by 
fireproofing materials, the danger from rust is very slight. The 
usual coat of paint appears to give all the protection necessary. 

The speaker has seen ironwork taken from the interior of build- 
ings, in one case after thirty years, in which the shop-marks of white 
paint and the brown coat of red-oxide paint were in as. perfect con- 
dition as if done but recently. 

In the exterior walls of a building, however, and in the roof and 
cellar construction, it is an entirely different matter. A driving rain 
will go through the outer coating of brickwork ; roofs will somehow 
or other leak, and cellars rarely are absolutely dry. The speaker 
has invariably seen evidences of rust on the ironwork taken from 
the above-mentioned positions in comparatively recent buildings. The 
paint seemed to have disappeared entirely in many cases where ex- 
terior brickwork was laid up against the iron. Where the mortar 
was in immediate contact with the iron, there was no rust; where 
the brick was directly in contact, there was considerable rust. 

In a building in New York City, built in 1869, and now being 
taken down, cast-iron girders supporting the brick arches of the side- 
walk construction were rusted about 4 inch where the brick was im- 
mediately in contact with the iron, but where the mortar was directly 
in contact the iron was perfectly clean and black, looking as if taken 
from the sand only yesterday. The evidence that paint protects 
ironwork thus exposed, for any length of time, is not forthcoming. 
The paint seems to disappear entirely in a few years. Nor, in the 
speaker’s opinion, does it help matters to prepare the surface of the iron- 
work, prior to painting, in the most painstaking and thorough manner, 
even using the sand-blast to remove the mill scale. Some of the 
paint is rubbed off the ironwork during erection, notwithstanding 
that the very greatest care is used. It is an inseparable condition, 
from the nature of the work, that this happens. There is then a 
starting-point for rust, and this will follow more quickly on a sand- 
blasted surface than on one having its mill scale. 

The speaker is strongly opposed to the use of the sand-blast on 
ironwork for buildings. It does not help to protect iron permanently, 
and the expense, therefore, is not justified. For this reason the fol- 
lowing method of protection is recommended: All the columns and 
girders in the exterior walls, the roof, the cellar, and wherever ex- 
posed to moisture or acids, should be surrounded with Po tland- 
cement mortar, and the bore of the columns in such locations should 
also be filled solid with this mortar. 

Broken stone in the mixture is not recommended, because the voids 
may not always be filled; and cinders are strongly objected to be- 
cause there is good evidence to show their very satel effect. 

A building having its frame thus protected should remain struct- 
urally sound, jadging from evidence, for many years, perhaps longer 
than one made entirely of masonry, unless of the best quality. 


GrorGe F. Swann, M. Am. Soc. C. E.— People in general have 
come to consider iron or steel as rather perishable materials when 
compared with stone. Many persons form this idea by considering 
the old stone structures of the Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding the 
fact, referred to by one speaker, that there are a great many stone 
structures which have proved very perishable. Many instances can 
be cited of bridge-abutments built of sandstone or limestone which 
have practically gone to pieces within thirty or forty years. In 
judging of the ancient stone structures of Greece or Rome, we must 
also remember the difference in climate between those countries and 
Northern New England. It may not be out of place to point out also 
some differences between the ways in which steel and stone structures 
act. A stone structure is a comparatively simple one; it acts by its 
own weight; it acts generally in simple compression ; its durability 
is a question of stability rather than of strength, and the loads may 
generally be increased greatly without endangering it. 

A steel structure is very different. It is a complex structure, in- 
volving complicated stresses and strains; its strength is a controlling 
factor in its durability, and any increase of load reduces correspond- 
ingly its margin of safety. Engineers who have had much to do with 
questions of renewing bridges will agree with the speaker that cases 
in which bridges have had to be renewed on account of the actual 
wearing out of the material are comparatively rare. Of course, 
there are cases where corrosion is active, especially in bridges over 
railroads, but, leaving out such cases, the greater number of renewals 
which have taken place are due to other causes. One of these is 
defective design. Engineers are learning more and more every day 
in regard to the details of steel structures, and they are experiment- 
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ing and studying the various connections and details. The result is 
that we find that structures built twenty or thirty years ago, and sup- 

sed to have an ample factor of safety, really had a much smaller 
actor. Moreover, as every one knows, the loads to which steel struct- 
ures are exposed have increased enormously. These are the two 
elements which have caused the principal renewals of bridge struct- 
ures. These elements will continue to be present, and, as long as 
they are present, we cannot hope to have steel structures in general 
as durable as the best stone structures would be. In the case of a 
steel-frame building, the loads, presumably, are not to change very 
much, and with good design the actual durability of the material 
should govern the life of the structure. As to what that durability 
will be seems very uncertain. All the engineer can do is to take 
every precaution he can to ensure the permanency of his steel. The 
speaker agrees with Mr. Stern that the steel should be completely 
enclosed in concrete, but, even under these conditions, he does not 
think the steel will last as long as the best masonry. 


CHaries C, Wentwortn, M. Am. Soc. C. E.— The answer so 
far given to this question is that steel, when embedded in concrete 
to a sufficient depth, is permanent. A structure in which the steel 
is thus hidden becomes at times essentially as one built of concrete 
as of steel, and may be even more so. The fact that, in most cases, 
it is impracticable to adopt a composite construction, rather than one 
all steel or all concrete, renders it still necessary to seek a more com- 
plete answer to the question; especially if it be considered, as it 
must be, that bridges are made of “ building material.” 

The answer given, for instance, is inapplicable to the East River 
bridges, built or building in New York City, and to the greater part, 
by weight, of ordinary railway-bridges. It is surely inapplicable to 
more structural steelwork, by weight, than it is applicable to all 
kinds. 

The protection afforded by concrete is afforded by paint, but in a 
less degree. The objection to paint as an answer to the question lies 
in the fact that much structural work is inaccessible after erection, 
and that, in all likelihood, paint will not be applied properly or with 
sufficient frequency even where the work can be reached by the 
painter. 

A more complete answer to the question appears to lie in the 
electro-plating of structural steel with copper or aluminium. This 
has already been done, to a small extent; but the subject does not 
appear to have received the attention it deserves. 

The speaker sees no reason why such plating need be of excessive 
cost. Aluminium is an exceedingly abundant element, and is becom- 
ing cheaper; copper may retain its value. Metallic aluminium may 
not be needed in the process, but such aluminium salt as will serve 
when in solution as the source of the metallic aluminium finally com- 
posing the plating. 

Of course it would be impracticable to plate steel as it comes from 
the rolls, as rivet-heads and sheared edges would need subsequent 
plating; but each structural piece, ready for shipment and erection 
in the structure, could be plated, and the details of field-connections 
arranged with a view to their permanency on the same lines. 

The speaker does not wish to appear as objecting to the use of 
concrete structures stiffened by steel, with the incidental protection 
afforded to the steel by the concrete. Such structures are entirely 
proper and appropriate in very many cases; but, in conclusion, he 
wishes to say that the plating of structural steel, as a more general 
answer to the question, is well worthy of the attention of the mem- 
bers of this Society. 


Osertin Smita, M. Am. Soc. C. E.—The speaker is not ex- 
perienced in putting up big steel buildings, but it seems to him that 
a certain precaution should be taken, which, perhaps, usually is not, 
and which will be mentioned later. Some of these buildings have 
been up a good many years and seem to be very strong, but after this 
generation is gone — fifty or one hundred years hence —if there is no 
way to examine all that hidden metal inside the masonry, how are peo- 
ple going to feel about the stability of such buildings? When will 
the time arrive for them to come down of themselves? There should 
be, therefore, some systematic method of examination. 

Of course, after many years, the owners may tear out some of the 
masonry and examine the steel, but it would be a small matter now 
to provide inspection holes, properly covered, and to differentiate and 
classify the various conditions of possible deterioration to which the 
metal may be subjected. 

Certain parts of the building which are most likely to rust, and 
where such rusting is most likely to cause accidents and damage, 
would be in one class, while other parts which are not so likely to be 
affected would be in another, and so forth. In every building, in 
several proper locations, let there be certain places left where the 
metal can very easily be exposed, and again covered up— of course 
in a fireproof manner. This would be done instead of merely tear- 
ing away a building at random, with perhaps considerable damage 
and with consequent expensive repairs. 

To find out how the steel is really getting along, there should be 
certain times for observation, with definite intervals between. These 
intervals might be five, or ten, or twenty-five, years — as experience 
should dictate. The most risky “classes” should be examined the 
oftenest. In general, there should be certain definite methods of in- 
spection, and definite places for inspection, and definite times for 
inspection of this buried and perhaps much-suffering metal, not only 
that such may be done with less damage to the building, but that it 
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may be done thinkingly and systematically — instead of waiting for 
some Chicago post-office to become obsolete that we may see whether 
it continued safe until the end. If not done in such a manner all 
may be neglected, and intervals which are uncertain may become of 
infinite length. 


Witiram R. Wesster, M. Am. Soc. C. E.— The examination 
of many old bridges and other structures has shown that the white- 
lead marking-letters of the mill are intact, and that the metal is 
better protected at these places than at others. That is, the plates 
and shapes are generally marked while hot, and before the material 
has had a chance to rust; but the full importance of applying the 
protective coating while the metal is hot has not been appreciated. 

The ordinary oiling at the mills has not been satisfactory, as the 
material is generally made sticky and difficult to handle in the shops. 
In relation to this, attention is called to a railroad spike dipped in 
oil, while slightly heated (in accordance with the specifications for 
an export order). Under this treatment the oil quickly dried and 
formed a good hard protective coating. This process might be ap- 
plied to ordinary structural shapes and plates with great advantage ; 
the material being cleaned with brushes and an air blast, and the oil 
applied while the material is still hot, the coating in no case being 
heavy enough to interfere with a thorough inspection for surface de- 
fects. ‘The shop painting, of course, should be applied in the usual 
manner. 


James Owen, M. Am. Soc. C. E.—It might be interesting to 
know that, in endeavoring to find some records of the strength of 
concrete beams, the speaker found, in the library of the Society, the 
report of some experiments made by Mr. Kirkaldy in 1854. Mr. 
Kirkaldy at that time had made an elaborate investigation of the 
strength of the admixture of concrete with iron rods and iron wire. 
Results showed at that time that the strength of the combination 
of the two materials, iron and concrete, was increased by more than 
two and one-half times that of the simple concrete itself. This is 
quite in accord with the present experiments in that line, and it is in- 
teresting to note that while these investigations were made so many 
years ago, it is only of late that the profession has appreciated their 
importance. 

The speaker had a peculiar experience in relation to the strength 
of an ordinary bridge built with iron beams and brick arches and 
covered with concrete. The span was 15 feet. The bridge had 
been built some eight or ten years when the local engineer decided to 
change the grade of the street, and raised it about 6 feet. This altera- 
tion imposed on the bridge itself an extra load of 900 pounds per 
square foot. That, with a previous allowance of 200 pounds, made a 
total of 11,000 pounds. The bridge was originally designed for alive 
and dead load of 300 pounds and a factor of safety of four. A 
critical examination of the bridge, after the extra load had been on 
about six months, showed no rupture of any kind and no apparent 
deflection. The bridge is still in use. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that the combined use of steel and 
concrete is susceptible of a great deal of further development, and 
that its ultimate strength is apparently unknown. 


E. T. D. Myers, Jr., M. Am. Soc. C. E. — During the summer of 
1901, arifle-barrel was pumped up through the 20 inch pipe connected 
with the centrifrugal pump which was used in dredging out the his- 
toric dock immediately in front of Libby Prison. It arrived at the 
usual joint, just in front of the pump, which was intended to stop 
obstructions too large to pass through the pump. The pump was 
stopped and the rifle-barrel taken out. It was found that the blue 
enamel on the barrel was intact on at least 90 per cent of its sur- 
face, and the sight could be raised and lowered without the slightest 
difficulty. The date on the barrel was 1856. It was probably thrown 
in the water in 1865. 

The water there is fresh, and is entirely free from lime. It is what 
is known as a “kind” water for boilers. The speaker does not 
know whether metal would last that way in other waters, but he has 
pumped up and dug up shells and rifles which were not rusted. 

The depth of water in the dock was originally 16 feet, and the 
depth of the silt was about 4 feet. The pump was working at a depth 
of 22 feet. It is impossible to state the depth at which the rifle lay, 
but it probably came from the 16-foot level. The bottom is composed 
of sand and gravel, and the silt lying upon it came from the James 
River, which runs through a red-clay country. The rifle-barrel, 
therefore, had about 16 feet of mud and fresh water above it. 

The speaker does not feel competent to discuss this topic, but he 
s deeply interested in it, and hopes that the result of the discussion 
will be the addition of much valuable information. 


[To be continued.) 





Tue BALL-RooM IN THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT Hovss. — In the 
pinion of Mr. Shields, the new Australian Treasurer, Australians are 
iationally and individually an extravagant people. He proves it with 
in anecdote. When the present huge Government House in Melbourne 
was being planned, the architect consulted the Premier of the period as 
o the size of the ball-room. “ Do you know anything about ball-rooms 
n other parts of the world ?’’ queried the Premier. ‘I only know the 
me in Buckingham Palace,” was the reply. ‘‘Then build our ball- 
‘oom a third bigger than the one in Buckingham Palace.’ It was done 
is the lordly Premier commanded, and so Melbourne came to possess 
he biggest ball room in the world. — N. Y. Tribune. 
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ROMAN AND ROMANESQUE FRANCE.!— III. 
FREJUS. 


HEN the Chancellor Michel de |’Hoépital (1505-73) was travel- 
ling in the South of France, he composed a letter to his friend 
Jacques du Four de Pibrac, in Latin verse, as was his wont, 

being a scholar devoted to elegant literature. “ We come to Fréjus,” 


Dacian frejus  Cevnons _ 











he says, “ which is now only a poor small town. Here are the ruins 
of the old theatre, the broken arches, the baths, the aqueduct, and 
the scattered remains of the quay and basins; the port has disap- 
peared beneath the sands, and in its place there are only the beach 
and the fields.”” Such as it was in the sixteenth century so it is now 
— dead of the mud and alluvium of the river to which it formerly 
owed its existence. 

The earliest colonists were the Pheenicians and Phokean Greeks. 
Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, calls it an illustrious and very 
old colony ; Cesar called it Forum Julii Decumanorum, and it be- 
came an important port on the Via Aurelia. 

After the death of Cwsar, confusion reigned in the Empire. An- 
tony was in the Alps, while Lepidus was governing Provence; 
hence, they were opposed to each other; and in a letter written by 
Marcus Lepidus to Cicero we get an idea of the state of affairs as 
Antony drew near to Fréjus: “I have learned,” he wrote, “that An- 
tony is advancing towards my province at the head of his army. .. . 
I have left the confluence of the Rhone, and have come by forced 
marches as far as Forum Vocanii [24 miles from Fréjus]; [ have en- 
camped my troops a little beyond it, near the river Argens.” 
Plaucus adds, saluting Cicero, “I have heard that Antony arrived 
at Fréjus with his vanguard about the ides of May.” Later the two 
commanders met and formed a project for uniting their forces and 
sharing the spoil, the place of meeting being the bridge of Argens, 
the remains of which were standing only thirty years ago, when the 
three unequal arches were carried away by the sudden rise of 
the river, leaving only some portions of the abutments. 

When the railway from Toulon to Nice was being constructed, 
excavations had to be made upon the alluvial land which was once 
the port of Fréjus; many inscribed stones were brought to light and 
a few saved, most of them being destroyed by the workmen. One, 
evidently a cippus, seems to have been a pedestal for a statue or 
vase. The beautiful letters of the inscription date it about the 
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second century B. c. The inscription is bilingual, the dedication 
being in Latin, the pathetic epitaph in Greek. “To Caius Vibius 
Ligur, his mother Maxima. ‘This tomb was built for those who were 
older; but destiny has struck, under the influence of the climate of 
the country, a child seven years old. His relations, his father and 


1 Continued from No. 1394, page 86. 
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his mother, have buried him whom they had brought up. . . . Oh, 
the vain hopes of men here below.” But the mass of ruins are 
of the period of Imperial Rome, subsequent to the conquest of Gaul, 
and it is sad to relate that the greatest destruction has taken place 
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General View of Frejus and the Lanterr 


recently, as is proved by a description of them in the Abbé Girar- 
din’s “ Histoire de la ville et de l'église de Fréjus,” 1729. Even as 
late as the year 1829, the ruins were in a better condition than they 
are now (see “ Memoires sur la ville et le port de Fréjus” by Ch. 
Texier, 1849); but the modern archeologist (and what architect is 
not an archeologist?) can still trace the extent of the Roman city 
and port. 

The town had four gates: the Porta Gallica, Porta Romana, 
Porta Argentea and Porta Ore, called incorrectly Aurea and 
Dorée in modern times. Built of regular courses of red sandstone, 
porphyry and brick, it is of later date than the rest of the town, and 
formed part of a large portico giving access to the quay, and open- 
ings onto the lagoon, which in old French was called (scarcely three 
centuries ago) /‘orée, a word derived from ora, border, shore (Leu- 
théric). Joinville used it in his life of St. Louis, “ avait fait tendre 

















ung pavillon sur l’orée du fleuave”; and Rabelais —“ Les porte- 
guidons et porte-enseignes avaient unis leurs guidons et enseignent 
l’orée des murs.” Thus, the theory that it was called Porta Dorée 
by reason of the richness of the merchandise which passed under it 
is pure fiction. 

Shapeless ruins at each end of the town represent the citadels 


which frowned upon the harbor, now but a sandy plain interspersed 
with stagnant pools and efforts towards cultivation. Across one of 
these fields is the “light-house,” so named upon D’ Auville’s map, but 
without a snap of evidence to prove that it was ever hollow in the 
interior. On the contrary, it is quite solid and is thought to have 
been a sea-mark, the summit of the pyramid being used for a vane 
or flagstaff. It has a circular base, surmounted by a six-sided prism, 
on the top of which there is a hexagonal pyramid; and it is possible 
that the faces of the prism were utilized, like those of the Tower of 
the Winds at Athens, as sundials; the vane at the summit, indi- 
cating the direction of the wind, and thus acting as a guide to vessels 
entering the port. It is in a perfect state of preservation and marks 
the end of the great Roman pier. “It is interesting,” says M. Lev- 
théric, “ to observe that one of the oldest Greek poets, Leschés, who 
lived some 630 B. c., describes in his ‘ J/ias Minor’ a tower of the 
same kind, which stood at the extremity of the promontory of 
Sigeium, on the Hellespont, at the time of the Siege of Troy.’’ 

The real pharos of Fréjus was opposite, and was constructed very 
much after the model of the one at Alexandria. It was, unfortu- 
nately, destroyed by an earthquake in 1303. 

The great principle of the Roman governors as regards building 
was to give employment to their soldiers in time of peace. Hence, 
the style of architecture adopted from the Etruscans, the piling up 

















Roman Ruin, Frejus 


of huge masses of hewn stone without cement and the employment of 
the arch ceased with the Republic, and in the colonies buildings 
were constructed of rubble held together by cement. ‘This style of 
building could be done by any able-bodied men, were they soldiers, 
prisoners of war, slaves, convicts or freemen. 

Fréjus is an example of this style of building. It was done quickly 
— the whole town, walls, quays and gates were erected in the same 
manner and of the same material ; and though blocks of stone could 
have been found in the neighboring mountains, this would have re- 
quired time; so the whole piace was built of brick and rubble faced 
with marble casings and decorations. If a rock came in the way, it 
was utilized and built in, as was the case in the Amphitheatre, 
half of it being a mass of volcanic rock. Everywhere there is evi- 
dence of speed, and the practical desire of turning everything to 
advantage. 

The greatest wisdom was displayed by the Romans in their water- 
supply ; wherever they passed, we find the remains of aqueducts. 
Pure water was as necessary to them as pure air is to us. The 
modern practice of depending upon rivers and wells, in the towns 
the former frequently sewers as well as drinking-fountains, was un- 
known to them. At Fréjus a little river some 37 miles off, the 
Siagne, was diverted across an aqueduct for the supply of the town 
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—the ruins may still be traced. Part of the way it was a subter-~ 


ranean conduit, the water coming in at the level of the ramparts, 
vnd passing under flagstones which encircled the town. ‘The arches 
had a span of 5 metres, and were 10 or 12 metres high. In some 
parts a second channel had been made, showing that the first, being 
constructed too rapidly, had given way. 

The remains of the Amphitheatre are sufficient to enable us to 
judge of its exact dimensions. It is elliptical, 113 metres at the 
rreater, 95 metres at the lesser axis ; the arena being 61.71 m. x 39.6 m. 
it may thus be surmised that the population of Fréjus was about 
20,000 to 25,000 persons. 

After the Roman occupation had ceased, the town fell into decay, 
barbarians and Saracens joining in its destruction. The arena be- 
ame a fortress, and the bishops of the tenth century, in building up 
a new wall, used up all the old material they required. The port 
silted up like those of Ravenna, Ostia, Aigues-Mortes, and one of 
England's Cinque-ports, Sandgate ; and now one walks over market- 
gardens and fields where the 300 galleys cast anchor which were 
captured by Octavius Cesar at Actium. S. BEALE. 

















manuals for mechanics, which have had an extensive and well- 

deserved circulation. The present little work,! although less 
pretentious than its name might perhaps imply, is really modern, 
and should prove useful to a large number of readers. ‘The first 
division, which treats of “‘ Carpenters’ Geometry,” would be improved 
by more scientific precision, as where an “ equilateral triangle” is 
defined as “a polygon having three sides,” omitting the word “regu- 
lar,” or in the description of the ellipse; but the problems given in 
illustration are well chosen, and ambitious young men will have no 
difficulty in taking up, later, more scientific and comprehensive 
treatises on descriptive and applied geometry. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that practical treatises of this sort should 
seem to the instructed reader rambling and disconnected, jumping 
suddenly from the geometry of triangles to that of conic sections ; 
from this, again, to problems in descriptive geometry of a tolerably 
complicated character, and winding up with observations on balloon- 
framing; but Mr. Hodgson understands thoroughly the experiences 
of the young mechanic, and is sensible enough to sacrifice smooth- 
ness of form for the sake of collecting the solutions of as many every- 
day difficulties as possible in a single small treatise; and, although 
not very much can be said about roof-trussing and stair-building, 
and making compound beams, and balloon-framing, and joinery, and 
centring, in one small book, which has to contain, in addition, a 
hundred pages of geometry, what is said is, in most cases, exactly 
what the young builder needs first to know, and the author refers 
his readers, where he thinks it necessary, to books from which 
further information can be obtained. We doubt whether the pro- 
fession will quite agree with Mr. Hodgson, that “ Architects say that 
the exact measurement for a tread and riser should be 16 inches, 
or thereabouts.” Seventeen to 18 inches would be nearer the mark, 
and most architects, instead of adding the tread and riser together, 
multiply them, and take a product between 70 and 75 as limits, 
This is, however, a detail, in regard to which local customs may 
vary, and a mechanic working from an architect’s plans is, of course, 
guided by them. 

Notwithstanding these trifling criticisms, Mr. Hodgson’s little 
book is one which every young architect, as well as every young 
mechanic, will find very useful. There is a common notion among 
draughtsmen that they need not trouble themselves about details of 
construction, but this is not the opinion of the most distinguished 
architects, who are generally noted for their ingenuity in mechanical 
as well as artistic points. Mr. R. Norman Shaw, as thorough an 
artist as the profession in England has ever possessed, patented, we 
believe, an improvement in soil-pipes, and Wren was famous as a 
mechanic. Without attempting to rival these masters, the young 
architect will find it valuable to him to be able to show the men who 
work under him, in case of need, how to “saw in” a base-board to 
fit neatly around a curve, or how to mitre a raking moulding, or a 
hundred other things which, without his intelligent direction, would 
be discreditably botched; and in regard to such matters Mr. Hodg- 
son’s book gives a great many suggestions, which can soon be learned, 
id are likely to come frequently into use in the daily work of the 
ung architect, assistant or superintendent. 


NM: HODGSON is very well known as a writer of practical 
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Memoria, Winpow 1n Westminster. — When Westminster Abbey 
‘a8 reopened for public worship on Sunday, October 5, the magnifi- 
nt new rose window which has been placed in the south transept 
& memorial to the late Duke of Westminster was seen in all its 
auty. Its cost has been covered by a public subscription, which 
iounted to nearly £2,400. The general subject is ‘‘ The Preparation 
the World for the Great Day,’’ and there are twelve lower lights rep- 
enting the early Christian preachers and martyrs. The design is by 
G. F. Bodley, A. R. A., and the colors chosen are much brighter 

in those of the old window, in order to improve the light in the 

r ther gloomy Poets’ Corner. — London Telegraph. 
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‘ Modern Carpentry.” A Practical Manual. By Fred T. Hodgson, archi- 
t. Illustrat Chicago: Frederick J. Drake & Co. 1902. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE PORTICO: DEBORAH COOK SAYLES PUBLIC LIBRARY, PAW- 
TUCKET, R. I. MESSRS. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE MAYOR’S OFFICE, CITY-HALL, NEW YORK, 
N. Y¥.: TWO PLATES. MR. WM. M. AIKEN, CONSULTING ARCHI- 
TECT, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, N. Y. 


THE WARD-MACKEY CO. BAKERY BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MR. C. M. BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“ ORIGINALITY” AND L’ART NOUVEAU : HOUSE ON THE AVENUE 
RAPP, PARIS, FRANCE. M. LAVIROTTE, ARCHITECT. 


Tars plate is copied from the Builder. 





(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to vur advertising pages.| 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO.: THE TEX- 
TILES BUILDING;— THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING ; — THE 
MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE DEBORAH COOK SAYLES PUBLIC LIBRARY, PAWTUCKET, 
R. I. MESSRS. CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, WATERTOWN, MASS.: THE CLOIS- 
TER;— THE AUDITORIUM. MR. C. B. DUNHAM, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHAPEL AND AUDITORIUM IN THE SAME CHURCH. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, BUR- 
LINGTON, VT. MESSRS. SMITH & WALKER, ARCHITECTS, 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, WARWICK, N. Y. MR. ELLIOTT 
LYNCH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETAIL OF ORDER: ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK S8T., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


PULPIT AND ORGAN IN THE SAME CHAPEL. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


AN OLD BUILDING-CONTRACT. 


NEw York, N. Y., October 4, 1902. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —I came across an old building-contract in my grand- 
father’s account-book and enclose herewith a copy, thinking it might 
be of interest to your readers. Very truly yours, 

C. R. McNett. 


Know all men by these presents that I, Salmon Hummiston, of Harwin- 
ton, in the County of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, am holden and 
firmly bound unto Isaac McNeile of Litchfield Town and County afore- 
said in the sum of £100 lawful money for which payment well and 
truly to be made to the said Isaac McNeile, his heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns. 

I the said Salmon Hummiston bind myself, my heirs, executors and 
administrators firmly by these presents sealed with my seal dated the 
first day of November a. p. 1794. 
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Whereas the above bound Salmon Hummiston hath this day agreed 
to do the inside joiner work to said Isaac McNeile’s new house standing 
in said Litchfield, Northeast farms and to compleat the lower part of 
the old house which joins the new one and to finish the chamber flower 
and stairs of said old house. 

Said new house is to be done in the following manner, to wit, in a 
good, genteel, fashionable manner. The lower South front room to be 
done in the following manner, to wit, with a good, decent breastwork 
around the chimney, with cupboards and closets as many as is necessary, 
with a mop board, chair rail and a cornish spring around the room and 
wainscot doors and to be lathed fit for plastering. 

All the other rooms above and below to be done in the same manner 
except between the bedroom and kitchen which is to be ceiled on the 
kitchen side and lathed on the other. 

The chamber to be done in the same manner. 

The doors of the North room and North chamber to be made with six 
panels and all the other doors with four panels and good stairs from the 
bottom of the seller to the top of the garret and all the garret floors to 
be laid. 

Said Isaac is to find the stuff necessary for the completion of the 
house, and to board said Salmon while doing said house, and said Salmon 
is to come any time with a fortnights warning. Said work to be com- 
pleated by the first of December a. pv. 1795. The windows to be well 
cased all below the garret. 

The said Isaac is to give said Salmon Thirty Pounds and Six Shillings. 
Six pounds of said sum to be paid in cash when the work is done, the 
remainder to be paid in neat cattle or grain, bulls and stags except one 
half of said sum to be paid when the work is done, the other half the 
following fall. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that if the above bound 
Salmon does in all things well and truly keep and perform in manner 
and form as above written according to the true intent and meaning of 
the above parties the above obligation to be void, otherwise to remain 
in full force and life. 

Signed and sealed in presence of 
Witiiam BartLow, } 
Isaac McNEILE, Jr., § Satmon Hummiston. 


THE NEW YORK ART COMMISSION AND THE 
STREET-SIGNS. 
New York, N. Y., October 6, 1902. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — My attention has just been called to your editorial 
on page 66 in the issue of August 30 of the American Architect, 
and I am led thereby to call your attention to the fact that the 
Municipal Art Society is a body entirely diverse from the Art Com- 
mission of the City of New York. The Charter of the City of New 
York gives no powers to the Municipal Art Society, but does give 
definite powers to the Art Commission, of which I have the honor 
to be a member appointed by Mayor Low. Under the Charter it 
was not necessary for the street-signs to be referred to the Art Com- 
mission, but the Mayor or the President of the Board of Aldermen 
had the right so to do, and they took such action, for which reason 
the matter of the street-signs has been before, and has been acted 
upon by, the Art Commission. Yours truly, 

Henry RutGers MARSHALL. 














Tue Cunerrorm Tasiets FROM Nippur.— Professor Herman V. 
Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been abroad a 
year and a half engaged in excavating, at the cost of the University, 
the buried city of Nippur, in Babylonia, has returned to Philadelphia. 
Professor Hilprecht believes the University expedition has accomplished 
the most important work so far done at Nippur. “ We have unearthed 
23,000 tablets,” he said, “and I shall make the deciphering of them my 
life-work. The contents of these tablets will change the ideas of the 
world as to the state of civilization and knowledge of the early Baby- 
lonians. It will be seen that they knew in 2,300 B. c. that the earth 
was a globe, and that their astronomers took the same view of celestial 
phenomena as we now take. The inscriptions are in cuneiform char- 
acters. Their deciphering is a matter of much difficulty, for we have 
no Babylonian alphabet; we must not only translate, we must discover 
the alphabet, which is the key to the translation. Nippur is, in fact, 
sixteen cities, one built above the other. We have by no means reached 
the lower of these buried cities. Much of the temple library has been 
brought here, and is now in the museum of the University. Within the 
last four months our most important discoveries were made.’’ — Boston 
Transcript 


—_— — 


Tue Texas Mission Bur_pincs.— A movement is on foot among 
the public-spirited women of Texas to preserve to posterity the old 
Missions of that State, which are fast falling into ruin. Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas they call themselves, and the various cities have 
chapters which devote themselves to local work, after the fashion of 
local chapters of Daughters of the Revolution and Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the North. The De Zavala Chapter, of San 
Antonio, is one of the most active of these, partly through the personal 
initiative of the president, Mrs. Adina de Zavala, who is most enthusias- 


tic over the noble historic and artistic works of the self-sacrificing 
Franciscans, and partly because San Antonio is peculiarly rich in these 
interesting remains. Of the five Missions in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
one —the San José Mission —dates from 1690 and is considered the 
most beautifulon the continent. The carvings are by the artist Huicar, 
who was imported from Spain for the purpose of decorating the church. 
The facade is rich to repletion with virgins and saints, cherubs, sacred 
hearts, pedestals, canopies and cornices, while one of the windows in 
the baptistery is said to be the finest gem of architectural ornamentation 
in America to-day. Among the prominent persons interested in the 
preservation of these old ecclesiastical buildings is Miss Helen Gould. 
Miss Gould has expressed her interest by a handsome gift of money to 
the De Zavala Chapter.— N. Y. Tribune. 





RESTORING THE FrReEsCOS ON THE PrnaAKOTHEK, Municu. — One of 
the uses for which the money recently refused by the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment to Prince Luitpold is urgently needed is the restoration in some 
manner of the famous frescos by Kaulbach, Cornelius, Piloty, and other 
noted artists that adorn the Pinakothek and the Maximilianeum of the 
Bavarian capital. As all visitors to Munich have observed, these 
frescos, exposed as they are to one of the worst climates in Europe, are 
rapidly disappearing. After consultation with the best experts, the 
Bavarian Government has decided to reproduce these cartoons in mosaic 
so far as this is possible, and a beginning is to be made with those by 
Piloty. The cost will be something like $250,000. The offer of Kaiser 
Wilhelm to pay part of the expense out of his own pocket has so aroused 
Bavarian resentment that there seems to be no doubt about the money 
being forthcoming from private subscription should the Parliament per- 
sist in its refusal to contribute. All artists are agreed as to the neces- 
sity of prompt action. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue “Graces”’ on THE New Parace, Porspam.—The New Palace, 
says the London Chronicle, where the German Emperor entertained his 
distinguished manceuvre guests, is only “new’’ in the sense that New 
College, Oxford, is so; that is to say, it was new when it was built, 
about the close of the Seven Years’ War. Frederick, whose Potedam 
residence had hitherto been Sans Souci, determined to construct it to 
show his enemies that his finances had not been exhausted. The chief 
of these enemies were three women — Maria Theresa, the Empress 
Elisabeth and La Pompadour — and when his new palace was finished, 
Frederick, with bitter mockery, surmounted it with a crown supported 
by the nude figures of these three illustrious ladies, each with her back 
turned toward her own country. They are there to thisday. Emperor 
Frederick, who was born and died in the palace, renamed it ‘‘ Fried- 
richskron,” though one of the first things done by his son, on succeed- 
ing him, was to decree the restoration of its old title. 





DiscoveRY IN THE Roman Forum. — Two tombs of great antiquity 
have been discovered in the Necropolis in the Forum early in the month 
of October. — Exchange. 


Houses CARRIED Seventy Mives on Fiatrsoatr.— While doing a 
bit of surveying in East Camden, N. J., Assistant City Engineer Sayrs 
was surprised to find on a lot which was vacant on his last trip to that 
section two frame houses, 15’ x 24’, and three stories high. They were 
situated in Buren St., between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Sts., 
about 300 feet from the river. Having received no report from the 
city-clerk’s office of a permit for the erection of the houses, and know- 
ing that it was an impossibility to have built them in the time after his 
last visit, Mr. Sayrs knocked on the front door of one of the houses. 
A German responded, and in answer to questions said that he anda 
fellow German, who owned the other house, had removed them to this 
city from Reading, Penn. A flatboat, he said, was used in transporting 
the houses down the Schuylkill, into and up the Delaware, a total dis- 
tance of about seventy miles. — N. Y. Tribune. 





Tue CaTnepraL oF GornEenBuRG. — The Cathedral of Gothenburg, 
“the Swedish Venice,’’ which threatens to share the fate of the Cam- 
panile, is only a hundred years old. It burned down in 1721 and again 
in 1802. — Exchange. 





Spontaneous Compustion or Soor. —A recent incident which oc- 
curred in Macon, Ga., shows the great danger from spontaneous com- 
bustion and how it will sometimes develop under the most unexpected 
circumstances. The soot and other refuse which had accumulated from 
cleaning a tubular boiler was thrown into a pile outside the boiler- 
house. A few hours later it was found to be on fire, and had it not 
been discovered in time would have set fire to the building. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that there could not have been any fire near 
the soot, but that there had been a slight rain followed by several hours 
of bright sunshine. The heat of the sun's rays aided by some chemical 
action in the soot itself must have caused spontaneous combustion. — 
Fire and Water. 


Venetian Works or Art.—In the province of Venice there are 
1,111 art-works under the guardianship of a special committee, which 
however, has at its disposal only 15,500 lire, or about $2 a year for the 
preservation of each monument! — N. Y. Evening Post. 





VENTILATION IN TUNNELLING.—For every cubic foot of air that 
was sent into the St. Gothard Tunnel a quarter of a century ago, 50 
cubic feet are being introduced into the Simplon Tunnel. The mortal- 
ity, in consequence, is much lower. — Exchange. 
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YW AITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - Boston. 


FrLé VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CoO. 


st West 24TH St., NEW YORK 











AR OHITEOTURAL INSTR UC- 
TION, ° 
yar BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geoloyy; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to ad- 
vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


| [OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


[#4 PERKINS ATELIER OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses in mathema- 
tics, drawing and modelling, preparatory for the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Application foradmission 
should be made before October 25th. 


FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Jollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





lf the Steel Skeleton Rusts 





59 Market St., Chicago, III. 


The skyscraper will fall. Don't depend on worthless paints mixed 
with rosin oil and benzine, but case your structural metal work 
in moisture proof envelope of 


DURABLE METAL COATING 


For Booklet and information address 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York City 





LYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHIGACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

r J SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 





BoeKks : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co, 
BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.”’ 


25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuritpiInc News Co, 


Bo IRS: 


* Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. 


120 Flates. Price $9.40. 


Price $6.00 


Price $10.00. 
American ArcHiTectT AND Buitping News Co 
Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 


(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


Price $6.70. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HorsTon STREET, 


Established 1830 New York. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


W IF 





LAD Fi 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


4 WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


. write to the sole makers. 
Our new Catalog can be had for the | pu2 curLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


asking. PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





ALL FINISHES 





The Stanley Works, pept. c REMEMBER 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. that each part of “The Georgian 


79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. |Period”’ has been made better 
than its predecessors. 








Taylor Old Style 


is the only brand of roofing tin made 
in the same way as in 1830. 

Roofs of this tin laid then last to the 
present day. 


This record is a sufficient guarantee. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 












Send for 
Catalogue 





Overhead WINDOW Pulley 


MeQueen’s Patents 





Specified by the leading Architects of United States 
and Canada 











Grant Roller Bearing Pulley 


GRANT PULLEY & 
HARDWARE CO. 


23% Warren St. NEW YORK 




















NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICACO 





“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





» THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6,25 we will forward for 
12 months, 
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PECIFY “HASTINGS”? RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


DIMENSION AND RANDOM WIDTHS. 
6x18 | 18in, Thick Butts are Branded eC osecccces 
6x20 ¢ Are Branded | 18 “* Thin m 
6x24( “No. 1 HEART.” | 16 “ Thick “ ” 
7x24 16 “* Thin sos a 


All the above brands are free ovens knots and sap. 
Long Timber Furnished, Round or Sawn Square, Limit, 120 Feet. 


F.R. STEVENS, Sales Agent, 18 Broadway, N.Y., Telephone, 2577 Broad. 


INGS,” write me. 


cccccescenccecs “ EUREKA.” 
oebtegdesccegoee “ CLEARS.” 
* WARRANTED CLEAR.” 


If your contractor says he can’t get ‘‘ HAST- 





MADE IN ALL SIZES. 
“ PERFECTION.” 





AMERICAN 


82 Plates, folio and text. 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


BOOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs.” 
Price $12.00. 


News Co. 





25 plates. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Part XI of the Georgian Period 


HIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus :— 
Of Part IX. 


sad Brought out ina comprehensive and exh: austive manner, to a 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated.’ 


—Building News, London. 


“Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 


lishmen as to Americans.”—The 


Architect, London. 


“Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 


tions.”—The Architectural Review, London. 


“We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“In re pet ated notices in these columns the great excellence of 


the collection has been pointed out.’ 


—The Nation. 


‘‘ Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 


ence.”’—N, Y. 


Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“Wec an only express the hope that the publishers will continue 
the series.’—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Of Part VIII. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 


—Irish Builder, Dublin. 


“This great work.”’—The Architectural Review, London. 


“ geery pape in illustrating nearly every phase of the 
.¥. 


designer’s art.’ Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 
interest.”—The Builder, London. 


Of Part VIL 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive. 


Review, London. 


*“ Peculiarly attractive.”’ 


"—The Archiiectural 


Baltimore Sun. 


Of Part VI. 


‘“* Whether from the technical or the gene ral aspect these half 


dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable. 


“A peculiarly 
Tribune. 


fascinating and 


Review of Reviews. 


instructive work.’—N. 


“One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 


the study of American architecture yet published.’ 


Republican. 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


-Springfield 


“This v weer public ation grows ininterest with every succeed- 


ing number.’ - Evening Post. 


Of Part Ill. 
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HE operation of this Water Closet is such as to instantaneously re- 
move the contents of the bowl in advance of the wash from the 
flush rim, avoiding the agitation or churning process. It draws inward the air 











contained in the bowl and in the upper limb and forces it into the soil pipe. As 
shown, it is intended for use where water is supplied from tank in upper part of 
building, but without the valve may be used with same result from ordinary 
cistern overhead. It is a new idea and a great improvement which those interested 
are invited to see. We cannot take it to you, but will be pleased to have you 
call and examine, and, if you please, criticise it. 
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PART XI 
“TheGeorgian Period” 


This Part, like its immediate predecessor, is devoted to the 
Colonial Architecture of the Southern States 
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Of Part X, the critics speak in a satisfactory way (as usual) as follows: 
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urvel at the extent and value of the contents.” — Zhe Art /nterchanee. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 

The genuine article bears our trade-mark 


“QUILT.” 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, TIASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, O.; A. Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seastle, 
Wash., and at all other central points. 
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Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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WHEN THE NAME 


MERCHANT 


Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 
the very best of everything is there 


iN THE PLAT & 


—not in the advertisement. 





MERCHANT & CO., Inc 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NewWA LKERSOUER 


‘foe is a simple, common-sense boiler of excellent 
construction and workmanship. It is designed for 
T minimum of attention, and the firebox capacity is 
so large that it will easily run up to its full capac ity 


with attention only twice a day. 

It is safe to specify “a New Walker Boiler or other 
approved type boiler of equal cubic capacity of firebox.” 
Our printed capacities are * honest”; you do not need 
to spec ify a 1000-foot boiler for a 6.0 foot contract. 


Follow the table; we guarantee that the boiler will be 
big enough. 
May we send you an “ honest-rating ” catalogue ? 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO. 


31235 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
Finest rastary 9 of its kind in the world. . 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


*“ Artist and Artisan’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de- 


velopment and uses. It will be sent on request. 














80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. 











Original designs, beautifully 
o Carved to fitany space. 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Tilustrated General Catalogue No. 18. Over 1,000 designs, 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 


ART GLASS WORK 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN 


Screens and Transoms, Glass 
Mosaic, Filigree Wire 





Suggestions for Lighting in keeping witb 
decoration. Figures furnished on 
Special Work 


Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co. 


138-140 Congress Street 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Mr. Chandler formerly connected 
with Tiffany Glass Uo., N. Y. Boston, Mass, 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





Send 


for 
Samples 










SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
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WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 


SS SOT 


170 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Shutterless Automatic 


i> Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
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Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 
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Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 


STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 


WAREHOUSES, Etc. 
WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 
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QUIMBY 
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141 Broadway, New York 
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; Made entirely of metal 
The Introstile yii's'Taz vuner 
takes the place of threshold. 
door when open. 
closed. 
For all classes of buildings. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Leaves clear space under 
Closes aperture completely when 
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ASPHALT noors, ’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitale, 
Warehouses, Stables, Geilars. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DUBABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








26 BrRoapwaY New Yorg. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = #£=New York City. 











SIDE WALLS 
#+* AND -+- 






WAINSCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST. 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-539-541 WEST 24"" ST. NY. 











Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





BOOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
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STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


« FOR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


‘*Won’t Burn"’ 


Booklets on application: 
** Steel Vertical Files’’ 
‘« Types” of Metallic Fixtures 
* Metallic Library Furnishings" 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Church of The Holy Innocents, 
37th Street, near Broadway, New York. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordi- 
narily durable. The best flooring for churches, 
hospitals, libraries, kitchens, pantries, laundries, 
bath-rooms, stairways, and all parts of business and 


public buildings. Laid directly upon the existing 


floor. 

NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 
New York ... ~- . 25 Park Place London, Eng. . The B. &S. Folding 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
Chicago... .+-+-s 150 Lake St. St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
sae « e « 4+ ¢ 411 No. 3d St. Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co., 


San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 


101 Hopkins Place, 





ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 
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Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


to the largest and finest 


Quick Escape from 


tablishment in the world. 





SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 


44 Federal St., 


.-FIRE.. 


Boston, Mass. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


ALSO 


Patent Sky Light Lift and 
Ventilating Sash Locks 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


our Patent Seif-Locking SUUTTLE OPENER 


that each part of “ The Georgian) J, W, TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES! Geo, Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


Period’’ has been made _ better] 151 monroe st., cHicago © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
than its predecessors. 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
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how. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is “provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
aspecially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Adams, Mass.— The congregation of the Polish 
Church is considering plans for a $60,000 edifice. 
Alexandria, La. — It is reported that this city has 
voted to issue $25,000 bonds for the erection of a 
city-hall. 

Battle Creek, Mich. —It is stated that the Malta 
Vita Food C >. will erect a $25,000 office-building. 
Birmingham, Ala.— The building occupied by 
Louis Sak's clothing store was destroyed by fire 

recently. It is proposed to rebuild at once. 
Boston, Mass.— The plans for the addition to the 
Boston Athletic Association call for nine stories 
which wiil greatly add to the already dignified 
appearance of the clab-house proper. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. Sturgis & Burton, have treated the 
exterior to the end that the addition will harmon- 
ize perfectly with the main building. It will be of 
fireproof construction throughbbut, the staircase to 
be of iron and the floors deadened with concrete. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
This addition will be 48’ x 90’ in general dimensions 
and erected on the Blagden Street end. 
A brick and stone mercantile building will be 
erected on Congress St., near the corner of Milk, 
to cost in the neighborhood of $500,000 


Brainerd, Minn.— A pulp mill anda paper mill are 
projected here. An outlay of $125,000 will be made 
at unce for constructing a canal and dam. The 
plant, complete, will cost $700,000. 


Rpocteen. Mass. — Plans for a new high school 

have been received from several architects, but the 

Public Property and School Committees have not 
yet been able to agree upon a selection. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Ata meeting of the local school 
board of Flatbush at Erasmus Hall it was resolved 
that the city was bound to erect a new building for 
Erasmus Hall, according to the terms upon which 
the property was accepted by the city in 1897. The 
board recommended that a building be immediately 
constructed, sufficiently large to hold an audito- 
rium, library and laboratory rooms, with as many 
additional class-rooms as were practicable, but 
upon a plan comprehensive enough ultimately to 
include the tearing down of the present frame 
structures and replacing them with brick or stone 
buildings. 

The general contract for erecting the brick, stone 
and terra-cotta theatre building, from plans by 
J. B. McElfatrick & Son, 1402 Broadway, bas been 
awarded to T. G. Carlin, 215 Montague St. The 
building is to be fireproof. Dimensions, 50’ x 100’, 
and entire cost about $100,000. The site is the 
southeast corner of Willoughby and Pear! Sts. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— The International Steam Pump Co. 
is reported to be about to build a brick aed on 
Roberts Ave., near Clinton St., cost, $95,000 

A plant of 4 buildings is to be built on Military 
Road for the American Cabinet Co.; cost, $250,000. 

It is stated that C. W. Goodyear is about to build 
& $23,000 barn at 874 Delaware St. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Marked improvement is to be 
made in the preperty at the corner of Norfolk and 
Harvard Sts., by Michael O’Sullivan, the well- 





known contractor, who has just purchased the 
estate. He intends to erect a four-story brick 





(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


building. The first fioor will be divided into four 
commodious stores. Above, there will be nine 
apartments, three toa floor. The new building will 
cost abort $25,000, while probably $5,000 more 
will be spent in improving the present building. 
The last named will very likely be enlarged, so as 
to accommodate six suites. Numerous bay win- 
dows will be added and the entire building wili be 
improved and brougbt up to date. 

Contractor Harris Manson has begun work on the 
new three-story brick and concrete manufacturing 
building, 100’ x 200’, to be erected in addition to 
their recent additions for the Simplex Electric Co. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. — The plans of C. W. Murdock, of 
Omaha, Neb., have been accepted by the Capitol 
Comn, for the two- story brick mansion for the 
Governor. 


Chicago, Ill. — Cass Gilbert, Endicott Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., has completed plans for a sixteen- 
story building to be erected on La Salle and Adams 
Sts., for the Continental Bank, to cost about $4,000,- 


Concord, N. H.—A fine brick and granite city-hall 
building will be erected iu immediate future from 
plans furnished by Messre. Warren, Smith & Bis- 
coe, 120 Boylston St., Boston. Size, 96" x 120’. 
Cost, $100,000. Building will include offices for all 
departments of local government. General con- 
tract not let. 


Danbury, Conn.— The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
will erect a depot kg ‘C. M. Ingersoll, Jr., Ch. 
Engr., New Haven. 

Deal Beach, N. J.— A. J. Manning, 7 E. 42d St., 
New York, bas drawn plans for a $75,000 brick, 
stuceo and Spanish tile-roofed cottage to be erected 
here for Alfred Nathan. The building will be 60’ x 
150’, and three stories in height. 

Gainesville, Ga.—J. W. Golucke, of Atlanta, is 
stated to have been selected to prepare plans fora 
school, to cost about $20,000. 

Holyoke, Mass.— Architects G. P. B. Alderman & 
Co, are preparing plans for the erection of the pro- 
posed new building for the Harmonious Aid Society. 
Four stories, 120’ x 140’, brick and limestone, steam 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


heat, electric lights and all other improvements, 
Cost, about $70,000. 


| 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


Lincoln, Neb.—Paul Bartlett will erect a four-story | 


building, 90’ x 142, to cost $40,000. 


Lockport, N. Y.— Wm. E. Huston, Lincoln Build- 


ing, has secured the contract for erecting the 
Y. M. C. A. Building for $30,000. 


Marshalltown, Ia.—P. J. McVUavick and A. B. 


Robinson have the contract for St. Thomas Hos- 
pital, at $30,000. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The D. L. Clark Co., manu- | 


facturing confectioners, has decided to erect an | 
eight-story building, 38’ x 146’, on 5th Ave., to cost | 
about $150,000. 


New York, N. ¥.—A press report states that “ Presi- 


dent Cantor has received drawings made by Charles 
F. McKim, of the architectural firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, for a new municipal building on the 
lines laid down by Controller Grout, These plans 
provide first for the completion of the new Hall of | 
Records. It is proposed by Mr. McKim that in 
Chambers St., alongside of this building, shall be 
erected a new City-hall. This will take the centre 
of the block, and will be connected with the Hall of 
Records. On the corner where the Stewart Build- 
ing now is, and which is occupied by the Con- | 
troller’s, the City Chamberlain’s and several other | 
city departments, it is proposed that a ee! 


court-house be erected. This, in turn, will be con- 
nected with the City-hall, in the centre of the | 
block. Connecting by a bridge with the City-hall, 
across Reade St., it is suggested that a large muni- 
cipal building be erected, running through the | 
block from Reade to Duane St., and having as its 
eastern boundary Elm St. By the erection of the 
new buildings it would make it feasible to do away 
with all the buildings in City-hall Park. The City- 
hall would not be removed, but would become a 
museum, the rooms being filled with relics and 

aintings, as the Governor’s room is at present. 
The County Court-house, the old Hall of Records, 
the City Court and the old engine-house would be 
removed, making a spacious ground, with nothing 
but a museum in the park. There is no set amount 
estimated for the erection of these buildings, but 
about $12,000,000 is said to be a conservative figure. 
The subject will be brought to the attention of the | 
city officials by President Cantor and he will en- | 
deavor to have action of some kind taken as soon as 
possible.”’ : 

Benjamin M. Duke, who is said to be buyer of the 
lot, 27/2’ x 120’, at the northeast corner of 5th Ave. 








| 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and 76th St., will erect thereon a handsome resi- 
dence from plans by a Boston architect. 

The Central Realty Co. has taken title to property 
at the corner of 79th St. and Amsterdam Ave. A 
twelve and a half story apartment-house to cost 
$750,000 will be built on the premises. 

John Notman bas sold a vacant plot at the north- 
east corner of 76th St. and 5th Ave., to James B. 
Duke. Mr. Duke will build a house for his own 
occupancy on the site. 

It is proposed to add three, perhaps four, stories 


to the Episcopal Church Missions House, at 4th | 
Ave. and 22d St. Dean Hoffman left by will $50,000 


which he desired to have invested in real estate to 
the Board of Missions, which has charge of Churehb 
Missions House. That body finds its building an 
advantageous rental property, and is said recently 
to have decided that it could not better invest the 
dean’s money than in the manner described. 

Plans have been drawn by Herts & Tallant fora 
house to cost $750,000 for Isaac L. Rice, vice-presi- 
dent of the Holland Submarine Boat Co. It will be 
built at the corner of 89th St. and Riverside Drive. 

The property at the southwest corner of 42d St. 
and Madison Ave., consisting of a four-story brick 
building, has been peoeeee by Andrew A. and 
Davison H. Smith, who will make extensive altera- 
tions and improvements to the building. 

Plans have been filed at the building department 
for a new building to be erected at 31 and 33 E. 
Broadway for the New York public library. 40 
Lafayette Pl. McKim, Mead & White, 160 Fifth 
Ave,, are the architeets, and the building will be 
50’ x 67’, of brick and stone and to have all modern 
improvements. Approximate cost, $65,000. 


Paterson, N. J.— the Board of Education here is 
making an effort to have the new State Normal 
School established in this city. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The Williamson Bros. Co., 
boiler manufacturers and engineers, have pur- 
chased the ground opposite their works, on which 
they will have erected five buildings, as an addition, 
to cost $100,000. 

O. R. Siege! will soon begin work on an operation 
of 120 dwellings and 4 stores on the block bounded 
by Arch, Race, Farson and 5ist Ste. They will all 
be of brick, two stories in height, with porch fronts, 
and will cost a total of $235,000. 

Pittsfield, Mass. — Architect ©, A. Perkins, 101 
Milk St., Boston, will start plans at once for a tele- 
phone building to be erected on Pearl St., for the 
N. E. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 125 Milk St., 
Boston. The building will be of brick and stone, 
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ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“THe Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Toe ARTIST.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


re Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . . 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 


“We see in THe Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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F you are ‘‘ face to face”’ 
with the Skylight ques- 
tion, you would find our 
fully illustrated Catalogue 
B a great enlightener. We 
bring to the building of 
Metal Skylights many years 
of experience, and our con- 
structive methods entirely 
overcome all of those unde- 
sirable features so constant- 
ly connected with ordinary 
Skylights. Shall we mail it? 


VAN NOORDEN COMPANY 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Adwance Rumors Continued.) 


two stories high, contain offices on the first floor 
and operating-rooms on the second, and cost $17,- 
000. 


Portland, Me. — The new office-building for the 
Grand Trunk will cost $15,000 and will be built of 
red brick with granite trimmings. The building 
will face on India St., occupying that part of the 
lot at the corner of Commercial and India Sts. now 
taken up by the old station. It will be 40 feet wide, 
The general character of the new structure will be 
in keeping with that of the new station, and though 
the plans now have it with a nearly fiat roof, a 
smal] tower or two may be added. Offices will be 
arranged for the steamship lines, custom-house 
officers and general railroad offices. Work on the 
structure will be commenced at once. 


Princeton, N. J.— It is stated that the bequest to 
Princeton of Miss Mary J. Winthrop, of New York, 
will amount to $1,400,000. It probably will be used 
for the further development of the intellectual side 
of the seminary. It is also probable that a large 
gymnasium will be erected on the south side of the 
campus within the next two years. 
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catalogue. 
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produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
(Adeance Rumors Contimued.) 

Providence, R. I. — Plans are being drawn by Ar- 
chitects Peabody & Stearns, 53 State St., Boston, 
for an eight-story brick addition, 100’ x 200’, to the 
block on Westminster and Fulton Sts., owned by 
the Providerce Jouraal Co , Westminster and Eddy 
Sts. 

Reybold, Del. — Baker & Dallett, Philadelphia, are 
said to have been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a handsome new residence for Henry P. Seott. 
The work will cost about $30,000. 


St. Louis, Mo. —One of the best improved blocks in 
the city will be that bounded by Washington and 
Lucas Aves. and lith and 12th Sts., upon the com- 
pletion of the splendid commercial structure that 
the Carleton dry goods company is to build at the 
northeast corner of 12th St. and Washington Ave. 
The old buildings on the site are being demolished 
and the work of excavation will begin without 
delay. It is the intention of the builders to have 
the new structure ready for occupancy in about a 
year, and it will be one of the finest and best 
equipped commercial buildings in the city. The 
cost of the building complete is estimated at $400,- 
000 

Application has been made to the building com- 
missioner for a permit to erect a $40,000 building at 
the corner of Olive St. and Vandeventer Ave., to be 
used for stores. The building is to be partly three 
and partly one-story in beight, and will be built as 
an investment by Daniel C. Nugent. The corner 
has never been improved and the building will add 
greatly to the value of real estate in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Tarrytown, N. ¥.—Miss Helen Gould contemplates 
building a club-house on her estate here for the 
exclusive use of the members of the Jackson En- 
gine Co. 

Watertown, Conn.—Architect J. J. Dwyer, of 
Hartford, has been selected to draw plans for a 
$25,000 Catholic chureh to be erected here. 

Wayne, Pa.—F. T. McGuire has received plans for 
ten stores to be built here for A. Tolane. They 
will be designed by F. A. Guckert, and will each be 
three stories in height, 16’ x 52/ 8’. 

Westfield, Mass.—D. W. Mellen, of Springfield, 
has been awarded the contract for the erection of 
the three-story brick dormitory, 100’ x 150’, at the 
Normal School. E. C. & G. C. Gardner, of Spring- 
field, architects. x. 

Worcester, Mass.— Work will start in immediate 
fature on proposed addition to Odd Fellows’ Home. 
Cost, about $40,000. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Nelson and Summit P1., four-st’y | 
bk. & st. apart., 67’ x 112’. gravel roof, steam; $60,- 
000; o., M. J. O'Neil; b., C. P. Waldon. 

FACTORIES. 

Brookline, Mass. — First St., four-st’y bk., st. & fr. 
manufacturing building, 124’ x 200’, steam; $100,- 
000; o., W. L. Lockhart; a., W. H. Jones; b., J. M. 
& C. J. Buckley. 

HOSPITALS. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Two-st’y hospital, “‘Observa- 
tion Woods,” comp. roof, steam; $200,000; 0., City 
of Boston; a., Wheelwright & Haven; b., Goodwin 
& Wester. 

HOUSES. 

Arlington, Mass. — Broadway, cor. Lyman St., 2}- 
st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; o., Mrs. Myra A. Shaw, 
Magazine St., Cambridge; a., E. A. Snow, 8 Ex. 
change PI., Boston. 

Brighton, Mass. — Brooksdale Road, nr. Allston 
Terrace, two-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 51’, shingle roof; 
$6,500; o., Florence O, Fuller; a., Geo. C. Parsons. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— £. Thirteenth St., nr. Avenue C, 
two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 28 x 30’, shingle roof; 
$4,000; o., C. Ackerson, 297 E. 15th St.; a., B. Dries- 
ler, 13 Willoughby St. 

Bath Ave., nr. Bay 16th St., two-st’y & attic fr. ' 
dwell., 22’ x 44’, shingle roof; $4,000; 0., Isabell ©. 
Carmichael, on premises; a., C. 8. Haviland, 152 
Bay 19th St. 

Cambridge, Mass. — P!ymouth, Hamilton and Web- 
ster Sts., 3 three-st’y bk. dwells., 28’ x 40’, comp. 
roofs, steam; $30,000; o., J. Fineberg; a., Nathan 
Douglas. 

Lawrence, Mass. — (on ord St.,4 four-st’y dwells., 
26’ x 62’, comp. roofs; $30,000; o., Harris Berman; 
a., J. Ellis. 

Minneapolis, Minn — Park Ave., No, 2205, two-st’y 
bk. & st. dwell., 69’ x 72’, steam; $20,000. 

Twenty-second St., cor. 1st Ave., two-st’y st. 
dwell., 55’ x 70’, tile roof, steam; $22,000; o., Chas. 
A. Pillsbury; a., Ernest Kennedy. 

Newton, Mass.— Park Ave., Ward 7, two-st’y dwell., 
60’ x 62’, hot air; $15,000; o., B. W. Fredericks; a., 
Gay & Proctor. 

Prince St., Ward 3, two-st’y dwell., 49’ x 49’, hot 
air or water: $11,000; o., H. G. Ruhe, Boston; a., 
Chapman & Frazer: b., L. Martin & Co., Boston. 

Prince St., Ward 3, two-st’y dwell., hot air or 
water; $11,000; o., Chas. Gleason, W. Newton; a., 
Chapman & Frazer; b., L. Martin & Co., Boston. | 

Allerton Road, Ward 5. two-st’y dwell., 30’ x 33’, | 
hot air; $6,000; o., W. O, Evans; a., Gay & Proctor. | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued. ) 


Marshall St., Ward 6, two-st’y fr. & st. dwell., 
44 x 54’, steam; $11,000; 0., 4. A. Tilney; a., H. F. 
Briscoe; b., Porter & Roberts, Cambridge. 

Hammond St., Ward 6, two-st’y fr. & st. dwell., 
56’ x 59’, combination heat; $40,000; o., Stephen L. 
Bartlett, Newton Centre; a., Chas. Bingham; b., 
W. B. Saunders, Newton Lower Falls. 


New York, N. Y.— Park Ave., nr. 181st St., 4 two- 
st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 50/; $20,000; o., Thomas F. 
Costello, Bedford Park; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 
148th St. & 3d Ave. 

Davidson Ave. and One Hundred and Eighty- 
Sourth St., 7 three-st’y bk. & st. dwelis., 17” x 40/, 
comp. roof, hot air; $55,000; o., H. U. Singer; a., 
Henry Anderson, 1183 Broadway. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 45’, comp. 
roof, steam; $5,000; o., George Lewis; a., F. E. 
Wethberell. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Jglehart St., nr. Dale St., two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 44’; $5,000. 

Worcester, Mass.— Chandler St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
260 x 61’; $6,000’; o., M. A. Beaman, 51 Murray 
Ave.; a., W. H. Harvey, 311 Main St. 


LIBRARIES. 


South Hadley, Mass. — One-st’y bk. & st. library, 
53’ x 67’, tile roof, hot water; $25,000; a., Putnam 
& Cox, 6 Hancock Ave. 


‘“S ERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Bangor, Me.—Three-st’y bk. & granite business 
block, 30’ x 76’, gravel roof, hot water; $20,000; o., 
Stetson Estate; a., W. E. Mansur. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Franklin, Sidney and Auburn 
Sts., three-st’y concrete manufacturing building, 
100’ x 200’, steam; $60,000; o. & a., Simplex Electric 
Co.; a., Horace Manson. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Tenth and Cedar Sts., two-st’y & 
base. bk. manufacturing building, 60’ x 90’, gravel 
roof, steam; $20,000; o., D. R. Noyes; a., J. W. 
Stevens. 

STABLES. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Two-st’y fr. barn, 74/ x 74/, 
comp. roof, steam; $27,500; o., M. W. Savage; a., 
C. 8. Sedgwick. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. Twenty-ninth St., No. 546, 
two-st’y bk. stable & store, 25/ x —, tar & gravel 
roof; $4,000; o., Wm. Braugan, 548 W. 29th St.; a., 
Thos. H. Styles, 449 W. 28th St.; b., Jas. Buckley, 
754 Eighth Ave. 

Bergen Avc., nr. Rese St., six-st’y bk. sterage & 
stable, 50’ x 96’, tar & gravel roof; $20,000; o., 
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CALIFORNIA REE DWwOOD 


LUMBER 





Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 


last for generations. 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 


Room 409, Exchange 


Bidg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 












Manufacturers of the best 
Maine Lime.” ... 


any point desired 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast . . . . .. 


MAIN OFFICE r . F 
New York Office ‘ . 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 


grade of “State of 





going 


. . 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 


New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes .... .« 


steel tug, by means of which the 








Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
. Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS 


$5.00 PER COPY. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Stables Continued.) | 
Theodore J. Chabot, 794 E. 148th St.; a., Albert 
Rotherme]!, Bergen Ave., n e cor. 148th St. 

W. One Hundred and Thirty-third St., No. 308, 
four-st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 90’; $12,000; o., J. E. Gray- 
bill, 327 W. 126th St.; a., F. S. Robinson, 39 Hancock 
Pi. 


STORES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Fourth Ave., cor. 57th St., four- 
st’y bk. store & base., 20’ x 90’, steam; $12,000; o., 
J. Green, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; a., H. L. 
Spicer, 326 Fifty-sixth St. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Green St., No, 257, one-st’y bk. 
store, 75’ x 90’; $10,000; o., Chas. H. Pratt; a., J. A. | 


Hasty. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N Y.— Cannon St., Nos. 115-117, six-st’y 
bk. tenement & stores, 41’ 6’ x 8&7’; $40,000; 0o., 
Hershkovits, Roth & Klein, 21 W. Houston St.; a., 
Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 

Ninety-fourth St., nr. Riverside Drive, six-st’y bk. 
& st. tenement, 75’ x 87’ 8’, slag roof; $85,000; o., 
Wm. Rankin, 119 W. 77th St.; a., Hy. Andersen, 
1183 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Sizty-fifth St., nr. Broadway, 
five-st’y bk. tenement, 20’ x 105’ 1/’; $22,000; o., 
John A. Picken, 548 W. 165th St.; a., John Hauser, 
1961 Seventh Ave. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Summer St. Extension, opp. C St., 
South Boston, two-st’y svorage building, 235’ x 853’, 
comp. roof; $40,000; o., Boston Molasses Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooklya, N. Y.— Railroad Ave., cor. W. 12th St., 
one-st’y fr. exhibition building, 148’ x 180’, gravel 
roof; $20,000; o.,Sea Beach Land Co., 56 Wall St., 
N. Y.; a., T. W. Thompson, 56 Wall St., N. Y. 

Muscatine, Ia.— Three-st’y bk. Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, 60’ x 100’, comp. roof, steam; $35,000; a., Frank 
E. Wetherell, Oskaloosa. 

New York, N. ¥.—Thirtieth St., Nos. 325-327, three- 
st’y bk. & st. building for city baths, 50’ x 987 9”, 
asphaltic cement roof; $75,000; 0., Mrs. E. M. An- 
derson, 6 E, 38th St.; a., Chas. A. Rich. 








COMPETITIONS. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Walker, Minn.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the Bd. 
of Co. Comrs. until October 28 for a court-house to 
be erected in this city, and until October 29 for 
ereeting said building. C. E. GRIFFITH, Co. —= 








PROPOSALS. 





ALLS. 
[At Parkersburg, W. Va. 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Seal 
proposals for building lock walls and guide walls for 
dam No. 18, Ohio River, about four miles above 





Parkersburg, W. Va., will be received here until 


PROPOSALS. 


cation. W. E. CRAIGHILL, capt., engrs. 1398 
ILL BUILDINGS. 
{At Tallulah, La.) 
Bids will be received until October 22 by the 
Madison Planters’ Cotton Oi) Co. for erecting mill 
buildings in this city. J. M. JOHNSON, pres. 
1398 





EWER. 
. [At Marion, Ind.) 
Bids are wanted October 21 for constructing a 
sanitary sewer, ©. G. ROBBINS, city clk. 1398 


CHOOL. 
[At Reedsburg, Wis.| 
Bids are wanted October 20 for erecting a high 
school. JOHN D. DEVOR, clk. 1398 


OURT-HOUSE. 

‘ [At Nogales, Ariz.) 
Bids are wanted October 23 for erecting a court- 
house. PHILIP HEROLD, elk. 1398 


UILDING. 
[At Richmond, Va.) 
Bids will be received by the Penitentiary Bldg. 
Com. until October 23 for erecting a cell building 
building to be of steel and concrete, containing 336 
steel cells, steam heating and electric lighting plant, 
plumbing and mechanical ventilating system. GEO. 
W. LE CATO, chmn. P. Thornton Marye, archt., 

lst Nat. Bank Bldg , Newport News, Va. 1398 

UILDING. 

[At League Island, ae 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau o 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until October 18, 1902, for constructing a brick 
and steel building for a foundry and coppersmith 
shop for steam engineering at the navy yard, League 
Island, Pa. Plans and specifications can be seen at 
the bureau. MORDEUAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of 

bureau. 1398 


EWER. 
[At Cincinnati, O.} 
Bids will be received by the Bd. of Pub. Service 
until October 28 for improving a portion of Lin- 
wood Ave., by constructing a trunk sewer and drains. 
GEO, F. HOLMES, clk. 1399 


UILDINGS. 
(At Fort Snelling, povenns 
Bids are wanted October 25 for erecting severa 
buildings at this post. GEO. E. POND, Ch. Q. M., 
St. Paul, Minn. 1399 


CHOOL. eu 





[At Stockton, Cal.] 

Bids will be received by James A. Barr, elk. of high 

school bd , until October 30 for erecting a high 
school. Estimated cost, $100,000. 1399 


XTENSION TO BUILDING. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 








PROPOSALS. 


Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 1, 1902, for constructing a brick 
and steel extension to building No. 14, angle smithery, 
at the navy yard, League Island, Pa. Appr. priation 
now available, $12,500. Plans and specitications can 
be seen at the bureau. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, 
chief of bureau. 1399 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 4tb, 1902. Sealed 





October 30, 1902. Information furnished on appli- | 


proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
| P. M. on the 10th day of November, 1902, and then 
opened, for the erection and completion of the U. 8. 
| Government Buildings, Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
| tion, St. Louis, Missouri, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Director of 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., at the discretion of the Super- 
visiug Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1399 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., October 4th, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock 
P. M. on the 5th day of November, 1902, and then 
opened for the mezzanine floor extensicn, Mail Street 
End, Registry Division, U. 8S. Court-house and Post- 
office building, New York, N. Y.,in accordance with 
the drawing and specification, copies of which may 
be obtained at this office or at the office of the Chief 
Engineer & Superintendent of Repairs, U. S. Public 
Buildings, New York, N. Y., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1399 


DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 

[At Fort Hant, Va.) 

Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Wash- 
ington, Md. Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until October 20, 1902, for constructing frame 
additions to post hospital, Fort Hunt, Va. Plans and 
specifications furnished on applicaticn. GEO. H. 
McMANUS, constructing quarterm ster, U.S. Army. 

1398 


YOADWAY. 
[At Dover, Tenn.} 
Quartermaster’s Office, New Orleans, La. Sealed 
proposals for constructing roadway to National Ceme- 
tery, Dover, Tenn., will be received here and at office 
of superintendent until October 17, 1902. Infor- 
mation furnished on application. C. D. V. HUNT, 
Q. M. 1398 


EATING. 
{At Fort Riley, Se) 
Fort Riley, Kan. Sealed proposals will be receivec 
here until October 20, 1902, for changing the heat- 
ing of buildings from central to individual plants. 
Information furnished upon application to this office, 
also at offices of depot quartermasters, Chicago, [11., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. Envelopes to be 
indorsed “‘ Proposals for Changing Heating of Build- 
ings,’’ addressed CAPT. G. O. CRESS, Q.M. 1398 


eerene. 
[At Watertown, Mass.) 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received bere until October 23, 1902, 
for erection of barrack building complete, exclusive 
of cellar excavation and stone footing, at this Areenal, 
Separate proposals are aleo invited for all other walls 
and stonework, omitting roof and all woodwork, and 
for plumbing, heating and gas fitting. Information 
ean be had on application to LT.-COL. JOHN G. 
BUTLER, Ord. Dept., Comdg. 1398 


UILDING. 
[At Amarillo, Tex.} 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of the Sec- 
retary, Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Coa J 


Lithography 





bHeliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








PROPOSALS. 


received by the secretary of agriculture until Octo- posals will be received at this office until October 


PROPOSALS. 


ber 20, 1902, for the erection of a two-story and | 18, 1902, for the construction of one double barrack 
cellar frame building for the weather bureau, U.S. | at Fort Meade, 8S. D. Plans and specitications may 
Department of Agriculture, at Amarillo, Tex., in| be seen and blank proposals with full instructions, 
accordance with plans and specifications, which may | had upon application here, or to the Quartermaster, 


be obtained at the office of the chief of the weather 

bureau, Washington, D. C., and at the weather bureau 

office at Amarillo, Tex. JAMES WILSON, secretary. 
1398 


DMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
(At Fort Rodman, Mass.) 


Office Constracting Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 
Newport, R. I. Sealed propesals will be received 
here until October 22, 1902, for constracting, 
plumbing and wiring frame administration building, 
constructing and wiring frame quarte: master’s and 
commissary storehouse, and constructing frame ord- 
nance storehouse and frame coal-sbed, at Fort Rod- 
man, New Bedford. Mass.; ioformation furnished on 
application. CAPT. THOMAS H. SLAVENS, Qr. 
Mr. 1398 

ARRACK BUILDING. Py 
[At Fort Meade, 8. D.} 
Office of Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro- 





Fort Meade, S.D. GEO. E. POND,C.Q.M. 1398 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., September 27,1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until] 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 12th day of November, 1902, and then 
opened, for the safety vaults, vault-doors and work 
incidental thereto, in the U. S. Mint, Denver, Col. 
(new building), in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1399 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 


chitect, Washington, D. C., September 29,1902. Sealed | 


proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 4th day of November, 1902, and then 
opened for a conduit and electric wiring system for 
the U. S. Public Building at Cheyenne, Wyo., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office or at the office 
of the Superintendent of Construction at Cheyenne, 


PROPOSALS. 


Wyoming, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1399 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
[At Fort Myer, Va.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing officers’ quarters 
will be receive here until October 18, 1902. In- 
formation on application. CAPT. W. F. CLARK, 
Qr. Mr. 1398 


AIL. 








(At Jefferron, Ga.] 
Proposals are wanted until October 21 by the 
county commissioners for erecting a jail. 1.98 


(\UAY WALL. 





[At Bremerton, Wash.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
| Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
| until October 25, 1902, for constructing an exten- 
| sion of the concrete wing wall, navy yard, Bremerton, 
| Wash. Estimated cost, $16,000. Plans and specifica- 
| tions can be seen at the bureau or will be furnished 
| by the commandant of the navy yard named. MOR- 
| DECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1398 
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MINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 


104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [‘ Door 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 


Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Cloth 
os in Portfolio 


$7.50 
6.50 
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NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 





B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 


STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 

co., 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 





H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
| 224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVINC AND MoD- 
ELLINGC. xs 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
ark Row Bidg.. New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. ’ 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
Pe ... CODE OF ETHICS... 
“is Prepared in Conformity with tha 
sh Best Standards of Practice, and 
Are Recommended to its Members by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 
WB « c 


cn Ly 
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ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 

ey ogee in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

SEecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 


SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

» * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o? 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

7. 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi. 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept wa to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

+ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to jnniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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mand the admiration of‘al). 


ings in existence 


ings”—’tis free. 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 


brace a variety of styles, and there is no building 
that we cannot match in its stvle of architecture. 
Send for ovr booklet “A New Idea in Metal Ceil- 


- THE BERCER MFC. CO., CANTON, O. 
Fastern Branch—210 B. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Brantch—19-21 S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


b> Metal Ceilings 


They can be used in 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


all classes of buildings. are easy to apply, and highly WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
ornamental: Thev don’t shtink, crack, get water- 
soaked or fall off. Thev are safe and sanitary. Their Oor. Olybourn & Wright Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
durability makes them the most economical ceil- wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
Our “Classified designs’ em- 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 














JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 


IRON 





== 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 


133-135... . 
Centre Street, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——— OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS:?: 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





New York. BOOKS: 





Heating Apparatus, 





SEARO VOH 


Estasuisuep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


57 Plates, folio. 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


Price $5.00. 


American ArcHITECT anp BuitpiInc News Co. 
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THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers 


Insure a warm building day and night 


in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 
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77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 
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Pipes 


CHICAGO 
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UTCHER’S 3B0STON POLISH 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS, ..- 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 00., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Conductor 


Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
Th: American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 





Made in cop- 








ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............- 


ART GLASS WORK. 
Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co., Boston.. 


ART METALWORK. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
SS GS ee seen 
Ludiow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, 
Mo 
ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston .. .... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston.........-.- 
Moss, Ubas. K., Bostun...............- 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
is <0 bon aOS ObSbnesoubaneaweeell (eow) 
BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). . 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pitteb’g, Pa. 


[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — = 


BRONZE TABLETS. 

Tilton, George P., Newburyport,Mass. 
BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

Ostrander, W. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAPITALS. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

9. T. Nelaon Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 

| ombard & Co., A. P., Boston... .....- 

Waddell Mfg. Cv., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 

Atlas Uement Co., New VYork......... 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CONDUCTORS. 

American Steel Roofing Co., The, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, .....-.....----000+ 

CONSERVATORIES. 

Lord & Burnbam Oo., Irvington-on- 

SRGEs UW wanescosce cece qanbesene 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Buikiing & Construction Co., 
SP eee 
Rutan, William L., Boston. ......... 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston.......... es 








[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


CORDAGE. 
Sameon Cordage Works, Boston. (eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 
B. Galbet, DOGO 65 6.0.2. ccecccedess cove 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Maas.. .... 60 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider- Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 





FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FILING DEVICES, 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
REG Ws ceAdossvg ded dint pccenecs 
PILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIREPROOPING. 
Associated hxpanded Metal Co., New 
Vork .: ‘ be dees 
National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa " ‘ \ 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
1OB.0650.038.5 ° 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo.. New York........ censee 
FIREPROOP SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York..... +--(mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson &Co., New York... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co. Pitteb’g, Pa. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 
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OCOPIPIGHT 1802 BY THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS 60. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CAR 
Ferry & Cias, 
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MELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BusTOR 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Y & CLAS, ARCHITECT The American Architect 
it: . Oct. 18, 1902. 
No. 1399. 
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COPIPIGHT 1862 BY THE AMERICAN ARGHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS 00 


: HOUSE OF E. ROI 


THE COURT YARD 


OGDEN CODMAN, J 



































OF E. ROLLINS MORSE, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. 
i CODMAN, JR., ARCHITECT. 
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HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BosTON 


The American Architect 
Oct. 18, 1902. 
No. 1399. 





